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l-'lh  i  1  e  assigned  to  the  U  .  S  .  Military  L  i  a  i  son  M  i  s s  i  or  i  n 
Potsdam,  East  Gerrriany,  the  author  had  several  conversations 
i.yth  Soviet  officers  concerning  the  Second  Wor  1  o  War. 
Building  on  this  experience,  the  Soviet  version  of  the  iMar 
is  presented  using  a  variety  of  Soviet  sources  and 
en-iphas  i  s  i  ng  differences  with  the  Uiestern  version.  The 
author  then  discusses  the  problems  with  both  versions  and 
concludes  that  the  truth  is  somewhere  bet'''een  the  two 
accounts.  The  rriost  serious  problem  is  that  our  ceemphasis 
of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  has  allowed  U.S.  Army  officers  to 
overlook  the  rriajor  campaigns  and  miain  course  o+'  the  I'lar  es 
well  as  fail  to  study  the  tactics,  strategy,  and  doctrine  cf 
our  most  p ovie r f u  1  potential  enemiy  today.  Military  officers 
need  to  know  this  war  far  better  than  they  dc . 


Conuersa  t  i  ons  ujith  a  SoMi  e  t  Q-f-ficer 


Toi'jards  a  More 


Balanced  U  i  ew  o-f  History 


'To  be  a  successful  soldier  you  must  know  history....  What  you  nust  knou  is  hou  nan  reacts.  Weapons 
change  but  nan  who  uses  there  changes  not  at  all.  To  uin  battles  you  do  not  beat  weapons  —  you  beat 
the  soul  of  the  nan  of  the  eneny  nan.'  —  Letter  to  Cadet  George  S.  Patton  IV  front  his  father  (6  June 
19441  (1) 

'If  you  want  a  neu  idea,  read  an  old  book.*  —  An  anonynous  historian  (2) 

In  1980  I  was  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Mil  tary  Liaison 
Mission  in  Fotsdam,  East  Germany.  As  a  Liaison  0+‘+‘icer  to 
“•f  CIN'I,  Group  of  So'-'iet  Forces  in  Germany  ''GSFG'',  I  had  an 
cpportunir>  shared  by  uery  few  U.S.  Armi,>  officers  to  engage 
in  frequent  conv'er  sat  i  ons  with  Sou  i  e  t  officers.  These 
copor  tun  1  t  I  es  occurred  at  both  +‘crrT-al  and  info'-rria'  social 
functions  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Most 
So’.'  i  e  t  of  f  i  c  e  r  s  iMe  re  u  n  c  orrif  or  table  in  t  hi  e  p  r  e  s  e  r;  c  e  of 
He  s  tenners  and  were  usually  reluctant  to  o'scuss  an-,  topic 
w  I  t  h  political  O"  e r  t  c  n  e  s  .  Howe  • ' e r  ,  on  e  officer  did  not  s  ti  • 

S"  a  »'  frorri  con  tr  ouer  s  i  a  1  subjects  and  '.■■.las  particularly 
interested  in  the  Western  "  i  n t er pr e t a t i on "  of  events, 
current  as  well  as  historical.  I  made  it  a  point  to  single 
himi  out  wheneuer  possible  to  hear  the  "Pussian  viewpoint'  or 
events  of  the  da>  ranging  frorri  Afganistan  and  Poland  to  tr.e 
qualit/  of  the  G'SFG  Dependent  School  Systerri.  He  aiir'a-s  hau 
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an  opinion.  0-ften  our  conuersat  i  on=.  concerned  e''ar.t=  i/hi:*- 
had  occurred  during  the  Second  World  War.  This  was  natural. 
He  knew  I  was  interested  in  this  period  -for  it  was  a  tin-ie  o-f 
cooperation  and  collaboration  betwieen  our  countries  and 
armies.  There  wiere  seueral  pictures  around  the  walls  o-f  the 
Mission  Residence  o-f  An-rerican  and  Red  Arm--  soldiers 
celebrating  the  meeting  o-f  -forces  along  the  Elbe  river  in 
April,  1945.  Furthermore  the  Military  Missions  themselves 
were  an  out9'‘owth  o-f  the  u.iar . 

His  renriarks  about  the  Second  World  War  bothered  me 
because,  although  sorrie  o-f  what  he  said  is  completely  -false, 
mu;h  o-f  it  is  correct.  More  important,  the  So'-wet  version 
o-f  the  war  has  somiehoiM  becorrie  lost  in  the  West,  It  is 
s  i  rr.p  1  y  history  we  do  not  teach  in  cur  schools.  The  fey 
Soviet  assertions  are  either  missing  or  coripleteiy 
deemphasized  in  our  study  o-f  the  war  years.  I  wia.s  also 
tethered  that  so  +e'.."  L .  S  .  eurrry  o-f-ficers  ha-ve  ever  been 
e-'pesed  to  the  Soviet  version  of  the  wiar .  More  than 
anv'thir.q  else  the  events  surrounding  the  Second  World  War 
have  provided  the  basis  for  our  relationship  with  the 
Sc'iets  for  the  past  forty  years.  Their  i  n  t  e  r  p  r  e  t  a  t  i  on  of 
these  e'.'ents  has  much  to  do  with  the  way  they  see  us  toda-. 
No  matter  hoii  strongly  we  disagree,  we  canno*:  a  'cid  the  fact 
that  after  June  1941  Russia  was  the  principal  theater  of  the 
Second  i<icrld  War  and  the  startling  fact  that  94  per  cent  of 
German  ^rrr-y  casualties  suffered  beti-.een  Jure  1941  and 
C'ecember  1945  occurred  on  the  Eastern  Front  alone.  That 


■figure  is  based  on  documents  we  captured  -from  the 


Germans.  <  3)  Given  these  -facts,  how  do  the  Russians  view 
the  war? 

f 

The  Russian  D-f-ficer''s  Version  o-f  the  Second  kipr  1  d  Uar  ;  <  4  ' 

The  -first  thing  you  hear  -from  a  Russian  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  that  won  the  war  against  Germany.  They  -feel  that  our 
war  on  the  Western  Front  i-jas  mi  non,  e-ven  diversionary  in 
nature,  comrpared  to  what  was  happening  and,  tor  the  most 
part,  had  already  happened  on  the  Eastern  Front.  Not  only 
were  the  contributions  o-f  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain 
i  ns  i  gn  i -f  i  can  t  in  comparis-on  ww  th  the  Soviet  e-^-fort,  the 
e-f-forts  came  later  than  promised  and  -t^ar  later  than  needed. 
i*c  c  on  ding  to  the  So'-’  i  e  t  s  ,  the  t  yp  i  c  a  1  Arne  i  can  t  h  j  n  k  s.  c  + 
World  Wan  II  as  "Wictory  at  Sea,"  the  invasion  a.t  Normandy 
and  tne  Battle  o-t  the  B-jtge  —  a  ijaT  +ov  in  colo  blood  or 
someone  else^'s  so  i  1  .  To  the  Soviet,  The  Great  Fatr  iotic  War 
i-.ies  ti.'ienty  mill  ion  1  ives  lost  to  a  hated  aggressor  in  a 
desperate  st-uggle  -fo'  the  very  sur"i’'al  c-i-  the  homeland. 
Politically'  and  i  deol  ogi  ca  1  1  y ,  the  Great  P*  triotic  War  was  a 
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Both  Germany  and  Japan  wanted  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
and  divide  its  territory  between  them.  They  also  wanted 
colonies,  markets  and  raw  materials  which  belonged  to  their 
rivals  —  England,  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
aggressive  tendencies  o-f  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  were  not 
di  scourged  by  the  Uestern  imperia;  ist  powers.  In  -fact, 
there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  aggression  was  encouraged 
so  long  as  it  wias  directed  -from  Germany  into  the  Eastefn 
countries.  Uihen  the  GerrTians  began  to  talk  o-f  the  need  to 
■find  "  Le  be  n  s  r  auiTi "  1  iving  space)  in  the  East  and,  at  the 

same  time,  -free  Eu-ope  -from  the  "dangers  o+  Be  1  she  v  i  sm: ,  " 
there  was  a  sympathetic  reaction  in  rrisny  rul  ing  circles  in 
the  West.  For  examiple,  when  Germiany  marched  into  Austria  to 
"uni-fy"  the  Germian  lands  in  1938,  England,  France  and  the 
U .  S .  quickly  recognized  ttie  takeover.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
the  loudest  '-'oice  criticizing  Hitler's  aggression  and  asked 
■for  an  international  con-ference  to  -find  wa>  s  to  guarantee 
the  independence  o-f  other  threatened  countries.  The  Western 
Poi'iers,  un-kcr  tun  a  te  1  y ,  had  decided  to  adopt  a  pel  icy  o-f 
bargaining  i' i  th  Hi  tier.  This  encouraged  Germany  to  look  in 
the  direction  o+  Czechoslovakia.  Germiany  demiai-’dad 
C  z  e  c  h  os  I  O'..' a  k  i  a  give  up  the  Su'de  ten  1  arnd  '"clearly  a  part  of 
the  sovereign  state  of  Czechoslovak  i  a ..'  on  the  prete.^t  that 
it,  too,  was  a  part  of  the  "Germian  lands."  Again,  the 
Soviet  Union  raised  its  V'Oice  in  defense  of  the  peoples  of 
Czechos  1  0''ak  i  a  and  ei'en  positioned  a  significant  part  of  its 
armied  forces  to  help  the  Czechs  defend  their  country  frem. 


German  aggression.  Again,  however,  the  governments  o-f 
England  and  France,  anxious  to  appease  Hitler,  told  the 
Czechs  they  would  not  give  them  any  mi  1  i tary  support  against 
Hitler.  Along  with  the  United  States,  England  and  France 
demanded  the  Czechs  give  in  to  Hitler.  In  spite  o-f  the 
patriotic  -feelings  o-f  the  Czech  peoples,  the  Western  Powers 
increased  their  pressure  on  the  bourgeois  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  neither  to  resist  nor  to  accept  the  help 
offer  ed  by  the  Sov i e  t  Un i on . 

Hoi-jever  ,  the  Western  Foi-.iers  were  still  worried  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  try  to  block  Gerfri-any  =■  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  therefore  called  for  an  an t i -So'm  e t 
agreement  at  the  expense  of  the  Czechs.  On  29  and  30 
Se p  t ember ,  1938,  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Ch ambe r 1  a i n  an d  Da  1  ad i e r 
me  t  i n  Mun i ch .  The  mee  t i ng  decided  how  Czechosl ovak i a  wou 1 d 
be  d  i  smen-:t-er  ed .  Betraying  their  own  people,  the  rulers  of 
Czechoslovakia  agreed.  This  was  an  obvious  betrayal  since 
tne  Czechs  could  ha'-.'e  miobil  ized  seventy  divisions  compared 
to  only  fifty-two  in  Ger-rrianv.  But  they  did  not  resist. 
Although  the  United  States  did  not  participate  directl>  in 
the  Munich  agneerTient,  it  appro'-ed  the  results.  Ti-p  aims  of 
tne  Western  Poi-iers  at  Munich  i.-jere  clear;  appease  Hitler  so 
that  he  i-iou  1  d  renounce  acoression  in  Western  Europe  and 
instead  turn  easti'-ard  u.ihere  he  would  surely  start  a  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  plan  backfired.  By 
attem.pting  to  turn  the  Fascists  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  I'lestern  Powers  only  increased  Hitler  s  appetite.  In 


1- 


March,  1939,  Hitler  seized  the  rema i n i ng  part  o+ 
Czechoslovakia.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  became  Ge'-man 
"protectorates,"  and  a,  puppet  government  was  created  in 
" independent "  S 1 o v  a  k i a . 

A+ter  Germany  seized  the  Lithuanian  port  o-f  Meme  1  and 
demisnaed  Poland  hanc  over  Danzig,  and  the  Italian  Fascists 
invasion  ot  nlbania,  the  western  ^'ot.-.iers  were  -finally  -forced 
to  change  their  tactics.  First,  they  gave  assurances  to  a 
nuTitar  o-f  European  countries,  includin-g  Poland,  in  case  o-f  a 
Germian  attack  on  them.  Second,  England  and  France  entered 
into  n  e  go  t  i  a  t  i  on  s  i  t  h  the  Sov  i  e  t  Ur.  '  on  i  n  or  de  r  t  o  c  on c  1  u  de 
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According  to  So'J  i  e  t  claims.,  in  March,  1939,  the  So.'iet  Unicn 
could  clearly  see  Germany's  intentions  to  attack  Pol  ana.  It 
was  simply  a  question  o-f  when  the  attack  would  occur  ahd 
whether  Germany  would  then  continue  her  aggression  to  the 
East  or  turn  around  and  launch  a  westward  attack.  It  was  a 

•fear  o-k  the  latter  that  caused  Britain  and  France  to  enter- 

in  t  o  negotiation  s  w i  t  h  the  Sou i e  t  Un i on . 

The  s  I  r.  -  r  e  1  '■  tried  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Howe''er  ,  the  British  and  French  did  not  see  the  danger  as 
c  I  e  a  r  1  >■  .  Th  e  >  tried  to  saddle  the  Sc,'  i  e  t  Uni  on  w  i  t  h 

c  omiT:  i  tme t  s  which  would  i  neu  i  tabl  y  dr -aw  the  USSF  into  a  i.'.iar 

I'.i  i  th  Germany.  The.>  tried  to  obtain  a  guarantee  ot  Souiet 
aid  in  the  e';ent  o-k  Gerrriany's  turning  westward,  without  any 
c  omrri  i  trrie  n  t  s  on  their  part  i -f  the  Soviet  Union  l,••.lere  attacked, 
t'lo t  on  1  y  wie re  the  We -s tern  Pome r  s  insincere,  the y  i,'..ie r e 
conducting  secret  talks  at  the  sarrie  tirrie  in  London  during 
the  June  and  August  1939  in  order  to  -kor-iT'  an  nn  g  1  o-6e  rman 
alliance  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  e"ery  rriinute  counted,  the  British  and  Fre-r-r 
delegations  did  not  -k  1  y  to  Moscow,  nor  d'd  tt'e,-  e"er,  take  a 
■fast  ship.  They  arrived  on  10  August  aboa'^d  a  very  s  1  o -.i 
passenger--f  re  I  gh  ter  -from  London  to  Leningraa.  Then  it 
turned  out  these  Western  delegationa  were  rriade  up  o-f 
second- level  o-f-ficials  iviho  could  neither  dec'de  any  vital 
military  issues  nor  sign  any  agreement.  The  Soviet 
delegation,  headed  b-  Ger.eral  .cs  h  i  1  c",' ,  outlined  detailed 

plans  t  o  r  S  o ' i  e  t  iti  i  1  i  t  a  r  >  o  p  e  r  a  t  i  o  n  s  in  the  e  "  e  n  t  Hitler 


9 

1 


■false  premises,  would  sti-f-fen  the  Soviet  will,"  (7)  Thus, 
although  the  Russian  was  correct  that  there  was  a  public 
pledge,  the  western  version  is  also  correct  in  that 
Roose"elt  had  been  pressured  by  the  Russians  into  a 
“promise''  t^e-  kneij  he  could  not  keep  so  they  could  o-f-fer 
something  to  their  war -wie ar y  people  and,  probably,  to  gain  a 
■future  t  ’  a  r  Cl  a  I  n  I  n  g  point.  <  8  > 

Hci'e  er,  a  short  article  is  s  i  mip  1  y  not  the  rriediurri  to 
I  n'.'e  s  t  :  ga  te  such  charges  and  counter-charges.  The 
c  ofTip  r  e  s  s  I  on  o^f  s  i  years  o^f  wior  1  d  history  into  a.  +ei''  pages 
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E ' e  n  w  i  t  h  such  a  s  u miiTi a r  i  z  e  d  h  i  s  t  or  y  of  the  u,i a r  ,  s  e  e  r  a. ' 
problemis  are  evident  iv'ith  the  Soviet  varsior.  As  with  e'.,'er> 
vers  I  on  of  So  v  i  e  t  h  i  s  t  or-  y  ,  the  hist  or  i  an  s  h  a  e  tried  hard  to 
avoid  the  "rrii  stake"  of  "bourgeois  ob.i  ec  t  t  v  i  srti .  "  Bourgeois 
ob  J  e  c  t  I  V  i  siTi  is  s  oiTie  t  h  i  n  g  wh  i  c  h  occur  s  I'.'h  e  n  historians. 


zs 


i-ih  I  1  e  ignciring  the  concrete  historical  setting,  attempt  tC' 


ProblefTis  with  the  So'^iet  k^ersion; 


The  SokMet  O-f-ficer  would  not  be  happy  with  this 
rendering  o-f  his  version  o+  the  war.  He  would  claim  that  I 
have  omitted  rriany  elerrients  o-f  proo-f  he  gave  me,  and  have, 
there-fore,  weakened  the  Soviet's  "case."  For  example,  he 
told  me  that  President  Trurrian  adrriitted  he  stopped  the 
1  end-lease  operation  on  the  day  the  War  in  Europe  ended  and 
that  ships  enroute  to  Russia  even  turned  around.  Yes, 

Truman  does  admit  signing  the  order  to  end  lend-lease  and 
wrote  in  his  memo  ires  "The  rrianner  in  which  the  order  was 
executed  was  un-f  or  tuna  te  .  Crowley  [Foreign  Economic 
Adm;  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  or  ]  interpreted  the  order  literall/'  and  placed  an 
emibargo  on  all  shipments  to  Russia  and  to  other  European 
nations,  e"en  to  the  extent  o-f  having  son-.e  of  the  ships 
turned  around  and  brought  back  to  Airier  i  can  ports  -for 
unloading.  The  British  uiere  the  hardest  hit,  but  the 
Russians  interpreted  the  move  as  especially  aimed  at 
them. "(5'  The  Soviet  0+-ficer  would  have  asked  about  citing 
his  evidence  o-f  Roosevelt's  prorriise  -for  a  Second  Front  in 
1  r'42 .  And  yes,  during  his  29  May  1942  meeting  I'.iith  Ec’-vet 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  Roosevelt  did  authorize  Molotc".' 

"to  in -form  Mr.  Stalin  that  we  expect  the  -formation  o-f  a 
second  -front  this  year."  (6)  Despite  Marshal  I  s  -fears,  the 
president  insisted  that  the  1942  date  be  included  in  the 
publ  ic  an  r  ou  n  c  erne  n  t  .  He  apparently  -felt,  in  the  words  o-i-' 
Charles  Eohlen,  that  "  encourao&mpen  t  ,  even  when  based  on 


tnan  176  d  i i  s  i  ons .  In  the  war  against  the  USSR,  Germany 
had  lost  10  million  men,  which  constituted  three-quarters 
overall  losses  in  World  War  II. 


July,  1945,  the  USA,  England  and  China  demanded  Japan  e 
unconditional  surrender,  Uihen  Japan  re-fused,  the  Soviet 
Government,  having  already  abrogated  the  Sov i e t-Japanese 
neutrality  agreerrient  on  5  April  ,1945,  announced  to  the 
other  three  powers  that  the  USSR  would  enter  the  war  aga i r = t 
Japan  . 

On  9  August,  in  response  to  Allied  calls  for 
assistance,  1.5  rriill  ion  Soviet  troops  in  the  Far  East 
launched  an  o-^-fensive  against  the  Japanese  Ki.-iantung  ^^rmy. 

The  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  the  troops  of  the 
People's  Pepubl ic  of  Mongol ia  Joined  the  offensive  at  the 
same  tirrie.  By  the  end  of  August,  the  Red  Army  had  forces 
the  Japanese  from  Manchuria,  Southe'’n  Sakhalin,  the  Kurile 
Islands,  and  North  Korea.  As  the  Soviet  Union  was  preparing 
to  enter  the  war  with  Japan,  the  Amier  i  c  a.ns  dropped  tt-io 
atomic  bom.bs  ,  on  6  and  9  August,  on  the  Japanese  cities  o-^ 
Hiroshimia  and  Nagasaki,  kilting  and  miairriing  a  quarter  of  a 
mM  1  1  ion  of  the  inhabitants.  T  r.  i  s  ,  the  Soviets  say,  was  a 
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The  Secono  World  War,  which  lasted  six  years,  ended 
with  the  comiplete  defeat  of  the  Fascist  aggressors.  The 
Soviet  armied  forces,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  destrcved 
506  1  /2  Germisn  d  i  v  i  s  i  ons  and  1  00  d  i  v  i  s  i  ons  be  I  ong  i  ng  to 
Germian  satell  ites.  The  All  ies,  hoi-jever  ,  destroyed  no  mior  e 


troops  in  a  very  dif-ficult  position.  Responding  to  a  6 
January,  1945,  request  -for  help  -froiri  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  the  Red  Arrriy  launched  a  large-scale  o-f-fensiue  on 
12  January,  eight  days  earlier  than  planned.  As  a  result, 
the  Germans  cut  short  their  attack  on  the  Wei  tern  Front  and 
began  moving  divisions  with  all  speed  into  the  battle  on  the 
Eastern  Front.  The  parallel  between  Stal  i  rW  s  response  to  a 
request  -for  help  and  the  Allied  response  to  a  request  a 

Second  Front  is  not  stated  but  is  ob"ious. 

In  the  -forty  days  o-f  the  1945  winter  o-f -f e r s  i e  ,  the  Red 
Army  dro'.'e  the  German  Fascists  -from  three  hundred  towns, 
took  more  than  2,40  0  railway  stations,  seized  a.bcut  a 
hundred  munitions  ■factories  and  took  prisoner  mo'^e  than 
350,000  enemy  o-ft'icers  and  men. 

On  14  April  So"iet  Forces  were  in  place  to  begin  the 
■final  assault,  the  attack  cr  Berlin.  The  troops  comrr'anded 
bv  Marshalls  Znijkov  and  hone"  met  -fierce  resistance.  On  23 
Ap'il  tne  soldiers  o-f  the  1st  Byelorussian  and  1st  Ukrainian 
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o-f  tne  1st  American  Hrn-i.,  On  2  tie.'  tfe  Berlin  garrison 
surrendered  and  Hitler  comimiitted  suicide.  The  So'wet  troops 
took  prisoner  a  second  group  o-f  rrior  e  than  30  0,00  0  German 
soldiers  and  o-f  -f  i  c  e  r  s  in  the  Berlin  region. 

Although  the  Great  Patriotic  War  was  over,  the  Second 
World  War  had  not  ended  with  the  de-feat  o-f  Germany.  In 


The  Battle  o-f  Kursk,  in  the  Souiet  view,  rriade  Hitler's 
de-feat  inevitable. 

Between  28  November  and  1  December,  1943,  Stalin,-, 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  met  in  Teheran  and,  over  Churchill''s 
opposition,  decided  to  open  the  Second  Front  in  Western 
Europe  in  May  1944.  From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  it  was  clear 
that  the  USSR  was  now  capable  o-f  de-feating  Germany  with  its 
O' 'r  -forces  and  the  Americans  were  just  as  interested  in 
establishing  their  in-fluence  (and  ,at  the  same  t  '  me  , 
b  1  oc  i  n  g  So'-' I  e  t  in-fluence)  in  l-iestern  Europe  as  they  were  ir 
taking  pressure  of-f  the  Red  Armiv'. 

Final  1  >■  ,  ti/'O  y'ea.rs  late,  the  Anglo—Amier  ican  troops- 
commanded  by  General  Eisenhower  landed  in  Normandy,  miet  with 
practically  no  opposition  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
France.  Alrriost  simultaneous  with  the  Normiandy  operation,  a 
massive  Soviet  offensive  cleared  Byelorus-sia  of  German 
forces  and  utterly  destroyed  German  Army  Group  "Center."  At 
the  call  of  the  French  ComiiTiunist  Party,  an  armied  uprisino 
be-oan  on  19  August  and  defeated  the  Fascist  forces  i  r.  Paris. 
In  a  few  days  the  Allied  forces  entered  Paris  which  had 
already  been  1 i berated  by  the  Patriots. 

In  C'ecerriber,  1944,  there  were  204  enerriy  divisions,  It'D 
of  them  GerfTian,  on  the  Eastern  Front.  On  the  Western  Front 
fewer  than  seventy'  Germian  divisions  opposed  the 
Angle -.iTier  ican  tro'C-ps.  Howe"er  ,  e"en  with  these  1  irriited 
forces,  Hitler  i-ias  able  to  organize  a  counter-attack  on  the 
i.'iestern  Front  in  the  Ardennes,  which  put  the  An  g  1  o-ftrr  e  r  i  c  a  n 


war,  but  Stalingrad  was  the  psychological  and  political 
turning  point. 


However,  there  was  an  agreement,  a  "promise,"  to  open  a 
Second  Front  in  Europe.  In  1942  the  USm  and  England  had 
enormious  miilitary  and  technical  reserves  tor  waging  war  in 
Europe.  Besides  that,  seventy  per  cent  o+  the  Sermian  Anmiy 
was  concentrated  on  the  Eastern  tront.  Hoijever  ,  there  ''as 
no  Second  Front  in  1942.  And  there  was  no  Second  Front  in 
1943.  The  Soviets  are  very  blunt  about  this.  The  8 
November,  1942,  Allied  landings  and  military  operations  in 
North  Atr  i  ca  did  not  cause  Germiany  to  miove  one  di"isior:  ■fromi 
the  Eastern  Front.  In  their  ‘.'er  =  ion,  the  l■le  stern  F'lni'iers 
"del  i  be  a  t  e  1  >■ "  de  c  e  i  e  d  t  ti  e  So"  i  e  t  Un  i  on  .  T  t,  5.  ij  ,  c, ,  .5  r  d 
England  preferred  to  "ivatch"  the  course  o+‘  events  and 
expected  exhaustion  to  set  in  or.  both  sides.  As  the 
Fussia.ns  see  it,  and  are  taught  toda-  to  see  it,  the  de '  a 
ih  opening  the  Second  Front  on!>  postponed  Hitler  s  defeat 
and  con  demined  mw  11  ions  miore  to  death.  Fc"  three  vears  the 
Soviet  Union  -fought  praotioaM/  on  her  o"  n  against  Hitler  s 
■f  o  r  c  e  s  . 

Foil  O'  •  I  ng  the  "  i  0  t  o-r  >  at  S  t  a  1  1  n  qr  a  d  the  S  c  "  1  e  t  -f  o’"  :  e  s 
launched  suocess-ful  o-f -f  e  n  s  1  <.'e  s  against  Kursk,  khiarko"  and 
the  Basin  of  the  DC'n  .  Fromi  July  1942  to  February  1''43  the 
Germiane,  according  to  the  Fussians,  lost  ap  p  r  o>-  1  mia  t  e  1  v  one 
and  a  h  a  1 -f  mnllion  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  later 
campaigrts  o-f  1943,  nearly  ti-'O- 1  h  i  r  ds  of  the  Sc"'iet  soil 
temipO'i' ar  1  1  y  occupied  by  the  Fascists  had  been  liberated. 


during  the  -first  critical  year  c-f  the  war,  they  had  little 
practical  s  i  gn  i -f  i  cance  -for  the  Soviet  Union.  In  -fact,  in 
the  spring  o-f  1943  the  United  St  a  tee  and  Great  Britain 
suspended  their  delivery  o-f  supplies  to  the  northern  porta 
o-f  the  USSR  and  did  not  start  them  up  again  until  eight 
months  later.  Delays  such  as  this  occurred  repeatedly  end 
seriou  =  l>'  impaired  relations  with  the  Allies.  l.■.lorse  yet, 
Lend-Lease  sup  pi  ies  were  alr'‘uptly  t  e  r  m,  •  r  j  ^  p.  h  ii*-v  da,-- 

the  war  ended,  arid  somie  ships  on  the  way  to  the  USSR  i.iere 
actually  turned  back.  The  prortiise  o-f  a  rriassi'.'e 
reconstruction  loan  wias  broken. 

Although  casualty  -figures  di-f-fer  greatly  beti'ieen  the 
Germs'  siccunts  and  those  of  the  Red  Arrriv  on  the  Eastern 
Frc't,  the  basic  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  fighting  and 
the  miagnitude  of  the  battles  fromi  the  Brest  fortress, 
through  Smiolensk,  Kiev,  and  on  to  Odessa,  Moscoim,  Leningrad 
and,  even tua 1 1 y ,  Stalingrad  are  not  in  dispute.  Clearly  th 
Battle  for  Moscow  brought  an  end  to  the  legend  of  the 
"invincible"  Gern-ian  Army.  It  was  the  first  great  de-^eat  o-’ 
Hi  tier  s  forces  i  r.  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

One  will  not  hear  or  read  rriuch  about  the  battles  on  tne 
Eastern  Rrent  in  I'lestern  accounts  of  the  war.  But  there  is 
no  question  that  the  heaviest  burden  of  fighting  the  Gerrr'sn 
fel  1  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Red  Arn-iy.  Normiandy 
was  never  the  turning  point  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
Battle  of  Stal ingrad  alone  deserves  that  honor.  The  battle 
for  kur =k  and  Byelgorod  were  the  decisive  battles  of  the 


the  European  countries  it  had  already  occupied.  The  Germans 
were  -fully  mob  i  1  ized  and  already  had  two  years  o-f  comiba.  t 
experience.  Since  the  Gerrria.ns  had  no  other  pressures  on 
them  in  the  West  they  were  able  to  concentrate  the  bulk  o-f 
their  armed  -forces  on  the  Eastern  +‘ront.  The  Germans  were 
-fighting  side  by  side  with  -forces  -frorri  Italy,  Finland, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary  eind  were  receiving  as  well  aid  -from 
Japan ,  Spa i n ,  Eu 1  gar i a  and  Turkey .  Add i t i ona 1 1 y ,  the 
poiS'bility  o-f  a.  sudden  attack  -from  Japan  forced  the  Sciet 
Command  to  rriaintain  armed  -forces  ready  in  the  Far  East  as 
well  as  in  the  Caucasus  to  block  a  possfble  attack  by 
T  u  r  k  e  >  . 

The  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  was  greeted  i,"!th 
u  n  d  i  sgu  i  s  e  d  glee  in  react;  on  ary  circles  cif  the  Li".  i  t  e  o  States 
and  England.  Clearly,  it  was  -felt,  t^-e  USi^  '-Ojld  be  bled 
wt-;  i  te  as  a  result  o-f  the  war  and  becortie  dependent  on  the 
I'lestern  Rowers.  Hoi-je"er  ,  there  were  still  pci  i  t  i  c  '  ans  in 
the  U  .  S  .  a. n d  England  who  realized  that  c o H  a t' c ^  a  t  i  c n  i'.'  i  t ti 
the  USSR  was  in  the  long-termi  interests  o-f  their  countries. 
At  the  Mosco".'  three-pO'Mer  con-ference,  the  USSR,  USw  ano 
England  agreec!  to  include  the  So"  i  e  t  Union  in  the  Lena-Lease 
Act.  Additionally,  the  USA  gave  the  Soviet  Union  credit  ' n 
the  amiount  o-f  1,000  mi  i  1  1  ion  dol  Ians.  The  USSR  ivou  1  d  suppl  > 
the  U.S.  and  England  i-uth  raw  miaterials  -for  yian  production. 

The  West  has  miade  -far  too  miuch  out  of  the  in  support 
through  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  The  suppl  ies  of  miunitions  ara 
war  miaterials  I'ere  irregu'ar,  there  were  long  delays  and, 


/r 


betrayed  the  French  nation.  Paris  was  declared  an  "open 
city"  and  surrendered  to  Hitler  without  a  -fight.  Also  in 
June,  Italy  entered  the  war  and  began  her  o-ft'ensiue  in  North 
A-frica  three  months  later.  German  troops  joined  the 
Italians  and,  in  the  spring  o-f  1941,  the  Fascists  began  an 
o-f-fensive  in  Libya.  However,  there  were  no  reserves 
available  -for  the  o-f-fensive  in  North  A-frica  since  the 
Gern-ians  already  were  concentrating  their  -forces  to  attack 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  preparing  -for  this  attack.  Hitler  established 
control  over  Run-iania  October  1940-‘,  and  subjugated  Hungary 
under  the  rule  o-f  the  Fascist  AdfTiiral  Her  thy.  The  Germans 
entered  Bulgaria  (March  1941)  and  in  April,  194;,  vrjgosiavia 
and  Greece  were  occupied  and  d  i  sn-iemiber  ed .  In  the  sp'ing  o-f 
1941,  almiost  the  entire  European  continent  had  been  o'-errun 
b-'  Hitler.  The  Germans  had  acquired  enormous  reserves  of 
both  mien  and  rriateriais.  And  noi-.!  Hitler  looked  to  the  East. 

Th  a  O'-  e  a,  t  Pa  1 i  o  t  i  c  l-Ja  r- 
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Germiany  and  her  all  ies.  The  Fascists  took  advantage  o-f 
their  superiority  in  mien  and  equipment.  The  German  economi- 
had,  up  to  the  miomient  o-f  attack,  been  directed  towards  war 
production.  Germianr  had  at  its  disposal  the  resources  o-f 


three  weeks  o-f  -fierce  -fighting  de -fee, ted  the  Finnish  ermed 
-forces.  It  is  important,  the  Soviets  stress,  that  they 
ended  the  war  and  signed  the  peace  treaty  on  the  same  de'y  — 
12  March,  1940.  Thus  the  Russians  limited  themselves  to 
making  only  the  "minimum  demands"  consistent  with  security 
o-f  the  border  area. 

For  seven  months  a-fter  the  invasion  o-f  Poland  there  was 
virtually  no  military  activity  on  the  Has  tern  Front. 

Although  the  resources  o-f  France  and  England  were  -far 
superior  to  those  of  Germany,  the  Western  Powers  kept  true 
to  their  Munich  pol  icy  and  led  Hitler  to  bel  ieve  he  ^lould  be 
allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  East.  This  period  is  rightfully 
called  "The  Phoney  War",  e"en  in  the  West. 

In  April,  1940,  Hitler's  f  or  c  e  s  oc  ■:  u  p  i  e  d  Mor  im  a  '•  a  r-  d 
Denmark:  which  prc-'ided  -further  proof  of  the  failure  of  the 
Mu n  i  c ti  p o  I  i  c y  .  Ch  ambe r  1  a  i  n  tva s  forced  to  r  e  s  i  gr,  a T' d  iMa  = 
replaced  b,-'  Churchill.  In  Ma;>-  the  Germans  seized  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  ano  Lu  >:  embour -g  .  Having  passed  north  o  + 
the  Magi  not  Line,  they  pushed  to  the  North  Sea  and  cha''nel 
coast  driving  approximately  340,000  British  troops  bact  to 
the  sea  at  Dunkirk.  Hitler  stopped  his  a.d"ance  and  aOloi-ed 
the  British  to  evacuate  their  soldiers  still  hoping  to  be 
able  to  make  a  temporary  peace  with  Churchill  to  safeguard 
his  rear  in  the  west. 

On  5  June,  Hitler  sivung  south  toward  Paris.  Although 
the  French  were  ready  to  fight,  p ar t  i  cu 1 ar 1 y  the  French 
communists,  the  Go"ernmient  of  bankers  and  iridus  trial  ists 
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protect  the  life  and  property  of  f'e  Western  Ukrainians  and 
Byelorussians  (which  had  illegally  been  included  as  a  part 
of  Poland  in  192CO  the  Soviet  Union  kept  the  Germans  o,u  t  o-f 
the  eastern  third  of  that  country,  by  occupying  it. 

The  war  wias  spreading  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  becorr.  ing 
increasingly  concerned  over  its  owm  security.  Of  special 
concern  was  the  so-called  "Manner  he  i  rri  Line,"  a  series  of 
huge  fortification s  in  F i n 1  an d  wh i c h  could  be  used  as  a 
springboard  for  an  attack  on  the  USSR.  At  that  time,  it 
should  be  noted,  the  Sov i e t-F i nn i sh  border  was  just  32 
kilofTieters  frorri  Leningrad.  The  Finnish  government  refused 
offers  of  a  mutual  aid  agreement  and  rejected  negot i at i or s 
concerning  the  exchange  of  Finnish  territory  near  Leningrad 
for  twice  as  miuch  territory  nor thwiest  of  Lake  Onega.  At  the 
end  of  Noverriber,  193'?,  the  Finns  shelled  a  Soviet  village 
and  the  Soviets  were  forced  to  take  retal iatory  measures. 

The  Sov  i  e  t -F  i  nn  i  sh  wiar  was  a  difficult  war  fo-  the 
Soviet  Union.  Much  of  the  fighting  was  in  extremely  cola 
iweather  (-45C),  deep  snow  drifts,  and  in  a  region  of  laxes 
and  dense  forests  which  prevented  massive  maneu'iers  and 
flanking  rriO"errieri  ts  .  The  Mannerheim  Line  iMas  much  more 
formidable  than  originally  thought  and  the  Finns  received  a 
large  amount  of  suppl ies  from  the  anti -Soviet  circles  in  the 
USA,  England  and  France.  The  USA  alone  lent  Finland  ten 
mi  i  1  1  ion  dollars,  against  which  that  country  was  suppl  ied 
armis  at  give-away  prices.  The  reneived  Fed  Aririv  offensive  on 
the  Karel  i  an  isthmius  began  11  Februar>,  1940,  and  after 


Stal in  consented  to  the  German  proposal .  In  stark  contrast 
to  the  procrastina  !  on  and  mode  o-f  travel  ot  the  Western 
powers'  representatives,  Ribbentrop  arrived  in  Moscow  by 
plane  on  23  August.  Negotiations  were  opened  immediately 
and  an  agreement  was  signed  on  the  evening  o-f  the  same  dr.>  . 

The  Soviets  are  adamant  about  this  interpretation  o-f 
the  history  leading  to  the  signing  o-f  the  H  i  1 1  er-Sta  1  i  n 
Non-Aggression  Pact.  It  is  the  basis  -for  their  claim  that 
the  causes  o-f  the  Second  World  War  lay  in  the  inability  c-f 
the  British,  French  and  bourgeois  governrrent  o-f  Poland  to 
conclude  a  de-fens  ive  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
countries  could  not  do  sc,  the  Sovits  maintain,  because  o-f 
their  bl  ind  hatred  -for  the  world's  first  social  ist  state. 

The  real  pity  of  the  failure  to  reach  agreement,  and  all 
sides  agree  on  this,  is  that  such  an  agreempent  could  very 
easily  have  prevented  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Start  of  the  Second  Uicr  1  d  War 

On  1  September,  1939,  Germany  invaded  Polari'd.  Having 
prorTiised  aid  to  Poland,  both  England  and  France  declared  war 
on  Germany  on  3  September.  Hc-iever,  just  as  they  had 
betraved  Czechosl avak i a  earlier,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
French  and  English  divisions  stood  idly  by,  opposed  by,  at 
the  most,  only  twenty-three  German  divisions.  The  S>o','iets 
believe  that  the  Western  Powers  both  expected  and  hoped 
Germany  ujould  mpove  against  the  Soviet  Union  after  its  defeat 
of  Poland.  In  order  to  prevent  this  possibility  and  to 
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attacked  Britain  and  France,  in  the  event  he  attacked  Poland 
and  Rumania,  and  in  the  event  o-f  an  attack  on  the  USSR  usino 
the  routes  through  Finland,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.  These  plans 
included  exact  numbers  o-f  Soviet  divisions,  b,.-'  type,  the 
numbers  o-f  guns,  tanks,  planes,  etc.  The  French  and  British 
delegations  had  no  s  i  rri  i  1  ar  plans.  They  we  re  in  treated  in 
establishing  only  general  principles. 

In  the  Soviet  view,  the  real  stumbl i ng  block  in  the 
negotiations  was  the  British  and  French  procrastination 
concerning  the  Soviet  derrrands  -for  transit  rights  -for  Soviet 
t  r  oop  s  t  h r  ou gh  Po  1  i  sh  an d  Rurrian  i  an  t  e  r  r  i  t  or  y  .  Ap  p  a r  e n  1 1  , 
the  British  and  French  Governrrien  ts  expected  the  So'iets  to 
w  age  i..',!  a  r'  w  i  t  h  G  e  r  ixi  a  n  >  -f  r  cm  the  air-,  but  under  ri  o 
circumstances  would  she  be  allowed  to  move  her  -forces 
through  Pol  ish  territory.  The  talks  were  suspenaed  -for 
three  days  beginning  on  IS  August  while  the  Soviets  i.Maiteo 
-for  a  reply  to  their  proposals  and,  finally,  were  brci-eri  of-f 
on  21  A u g u  s  t  i-'' h e  n  n o  r  e p  1  y  w as  r  e c e  i  e d  . 

On  20  Piugust  Hitler  sent  a  cable  to  Sta'  in  c-f -faring  a 
n on -  aqgr  e  s  s  i  on  pact.  S  t  a  ’  i  n  -f  aced  a  d  i  t’ -f  i  c  u  1  t  decision.  me 
could  a  1 1 e IT; p  t  to  reach  a  p o t e n  t  i  a  1  1  v  t’ r  a g  i  1  e  a g r  e e rri e r,  t  i ■  m  t r 
France  and  Bn  i  ta  i  n  or  he  coul  d  accept  Gerrrian;-  s  otter  ,  B> 

V  I  r  tue  ot  an  agr  eerrine  t  w  i  th  Geririany  ,  the  So"  i  e  t  Un  i  on  wou  1  d 
be  able  to  avert  the  dangerous  threat  ot  war  on  two  tronts, 
to  neutralize  the  a  ri  t  i  -  SC''..'  i  e  t  bloc  which  t  r,  e  i  rrip  e  r  i  a  1  i  s  t  s 
we  re  secretly  n  e  qo  t  i  a  t  i  ri  g  ,  and,  at  the  s  ame  t  i  rrie  ,  to  gain 
the  tiiTie  necessary  tci  strengthen  Soviet  deter;  =  es.  Thus, 


argue  this  or  that  proposition,  arbitrarily  selecting 
isolated  -fact  lings  C-faktiki  -  "small  tacts"],  citing  tnam 
out  of  context,  without  relation  to  the  (."hole."  (9)  The 
problem  witn  this,  as  George  F.  Ken  nan  has  pointed  out,  is 
on e  wou Id  suspect  that  "tacts"  are  historical  circumstance 
or  alleged  or  suggested  circumstances,  which  seme  a 
p  r  e  c  on  c  e  i  u  e  d  ideological  i  n  t  e  r  p  r  e  t  a  t  ■  on  c  t  the  h  i  s  t  c^r  i  c  a 
process  and  are  theretore  to  be  treated  I'Mth  i-espect, 

|■■■.lh  e  r  e  as  "tactl  ings"  are  c  i  rcums  tances  which,  though  the,-  m 
be  marked  by  the  awk-'.iard  gual  i  t»  ot  ha-'ing  actual  l;- 
occurrea,  tail  to  serve  this  preconcewed  interpretation, 
and  are  there  +  ore  to  be  despised.  <10)  It  is  u  n  de  r  s  t  s  n  c,j  p 
nerd  tor  western  historisni  to  accept  this  tvpe  ot  t-is^cr> 
A n  o  t  h  e  r  m  a  j  o r  p  r  obi  e m  i.- >  i  t  h  the  ?  o "  i  e  t  h  i  s  t  c ■' 

concerning  the  Second  World  War  was  caused  d-  a  'act-  o* 

published  material  bet  or  e  1956.  In  that  :>  e  a '  ’'three  >  e  a  r  = 

t  Cl  1  1  oi."  i  n  g  S  t  a  1  i  n  '  s  death  >  Kh  r  u  sc  ti  e  v  de  ri  ou  n  c  e  d  i- 1  a  1  i  n  in  ti  i 

"secret  speech"  at  the  20th  Party  Congress.  What  1 itt'e  i. 
p  u  h:  1  i  =■  h  e  d  t'  e  t  o  r  e  1956  g  a  e  Stalin  credit  t  c*  r  rr,  a  s  t  e  r  m  i  n  d  i  r  g 
nea'"!/  e"ery  detail  ot  the  So'-'iet  carrpaigns.  For  eMamp''e, 
the  speed  ct  the  German  advances  in  19-^1  and  1'''42'  "las 
"planned"  bv  Stalin  to  draw  the  l-iehrmacht  deep  into  Russia 
exhaust  the  Germans  and  deteat  them  by  encirclement  and 
crushing  blows.  Stal in's  name  was  mentioned  at  least  thre 
times  a  page,  'll)  It  is  no  wonder  most  Western  versions 
written  baton e  1956  had  trouble  tinding,  let  alone 
e a  1  u  a  t  i  r:  g  ,  d  i  1 1  e  r  e  n  c  e  s  o  t  interpretation. 


Even  a-fter  1956  there  was  a  sense  ot  secrecy  and 
remoteness  surrounding  the  Eastern  Front.  It  was  assumed 
all  Russian  writings  were  nothing  but  ex  cost  tacto 
rationalizations  since  believable  Soviet  versions  did  not 
appear  until  the  cold  war  bad  already  heated  up.  The  SeTa 
versions  o-f  the  battles  on  the  Eastern  Front  were  all  that 
Western  historians  had  to  go  by  tor  a  long  time.  Although 
the  Germiars  wrote  prol  i-tically,  a.rd  ac  cv  a  t  e  1  y  ,  about  the 
years  1941-1943,  there  is  very  little  in  the  German  memoire 
about  the  “  y  e  a.  r  s  o  -I-  d  e  e  a  t  “  a.  -f  t  e  r  1943.  G  e  r  m  a  n  a  c  c  o  u  n  t  s 
blame  -failures  along  the  Eastern  Front  on  Hitler  --  the 
•familiar  "stab  in  the  back."  Also,  it  is  possible  the 
Germans  wiere  tell  ing  us  what  we  wanted  to  hear. 

Tti  e  Russian  v  e  r  s  i  on  su  r  e  1  >•  miu  s  t  h  a.  v  e  angered  (.’Je  stern 
historisns  by  -frequent  ethnocentric  assertions,  such  as  the 
Allied  forces  advanced  into  NorrT:e.ndy  after  D-day  "with 
P  r  a  c  t  I  c  a  1  1  v  n  o  op  p  os  i  t  i  on  . "  In  fact,  there  ''  s  sortie  thing  t  o 
upset  sorrieone  in  the  West  in  Just  about  e"ery  paragraph  of 
the  SC'i'iet  version.  Couple  this  wiith  the  ar  no-ing  Soviet 
haoi  t  of  using  c  orrirriun  i  s  t  terms  and  e  pr  e  s  s  i  or  s  I'lhich  are  nc 
accepted  in  wie  stern  circles  as  having  arv  established 
scientific  rtieaning,  and  you  have  "history"  that  is  hard  to 
be  1  leva  and  easy  to  ignore. 

Finally,  there  is  no  smiall  problerti  with  the  facts,  as 
we  know  therti.  For  exartiple,  the  Soviet  figure  of  total 
Germans  killed  on  the  Eastern  Front  is  ten  rri  i  1  1  i  on  .  That  i 
about  three  times  greater  than  German  claims  of  the  losses 


su  +  itred  on  all  ■fronts  o-f  the  war.  (12) 


Additionally,  rri  u  c  h 


is  omitted  •from  Soviet  accounts.  The  rri  i  l  itar>  purges  I'hich 
caused  three  out  o-f  -f  i  ue  Marshalls  o-f  the  9c  'iet  Union  to 
disappear,  to  say  nothing  o-f  the  rate  of  di  sappearance  0+ 
the  Arrriy  and  Corps  corrifTianders  is  simply  not  discussed.  T o 
use  the  Soi-'iet  euphemismi,  in  operational  units  the'"e  t-ias  a 
"severe  shortage"  of  trained  corrirriander s  .  Not  untrue, 

but  also  not  particularly  helpful  to  historians.  And  no  one 
has  been  able  to  calculate  hoi-'  frian>'  Russiana  Stal  in  himseif 
hilled.  Those  u'ho  ha^'e  tried  give  twentv  mill  ion  dead 
during  Stal  in-  s  reign,  as  a  c  on  s  e  r  ••  a  t  1  v  e  estTr^ate.  As 
Stephan  Cohen  has  said  so  well  ,  "Judged  only  b,>  the  number 
of  victims  and  lea"ing  aside  irriportant  differences  beti-ieen 
the  ti'io  regimes,  Stal  ini  smi  created  a  holocaust  g-' eater  tt'an 
Hitler  s."  <14.1  That  So"iet  historian?  fail  to  notice  such 
things  as  the  murder  of  twent.*  m.  1  1  1  ion  of  their  felloi-i 
c  c  u t  r  >  mie  n  in  their  open  accounts  causes  an  u  r  de  r  s  t  a  r  d  a  b  1  e 
c  r  a  d  1 1'  I  1  I  t  g  s  p  in  the  l-Je  s  t  . 

Hc."e"er,  e"en  paranoids  have  real  enemiies.  ^i-.d  the 
S  •  I  e  t  s  can  mia*- e  a  case  against  our  '.-ersion  of  the  iecord 
i  ■  I C'  '■  1  d  Mar  5  =  ■  e  1  1  . 

Probiemis  I  'l  th  the  iJestern  t'ersion; 

Our  "ersion  of  the  Second  i-.ior  1  d  t-'ar  could  provide  a 
"case  stud>"  of  the  problem's  created  b*  e  thnocen  tr  i  sm .  To  a 
certain  e  tent  it  has.  Mr.  fen  E'ooth,  at  the  Uni  vers  ty 
College  of  l-iales,  uses  the  war  end  the  cold  war  following  it 


A 
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to  outline  meny  o-f  his  argurrien  ts  in  his  book  Sir  a  t  e  Ci  v  a  n  d 
Ethnocen  tr i sm ,  For  example,  he  points  out  that  in  Liddell 
Har  t  ■■  s  The  History  o-f  the  Second  UJor  1  d  Uar  "...the  c  amp  a  i  gn  s 
in  Russia,  which  settled  the  issue,  were  uirtually  treated 
as  a.  side  show.  Essentially  it  reads  as  a  uolume  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Army.  "(15,'  He  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  "all  the  elements  o-f  ethnocentric  perception  were 
brought  together  in  the  cold  war."  We  did  not  appreciate 
the  Soviet's  proDlems,  -feel  their  pain,  understand  their 
ambitions,  or  internalize  their  experience.  Nor  did  ther 
wh  e  n  the  >•  1  ook  e  d  we  s  t  .  r  1  6  >  In  The  Ru  s  so-Ge  tt  j  r.  War, 

1941-1 945 .  Albert  Seaton  wrote  350  pages  on  events  c.-currir,g 
up  to  1943  and  only  50  pages  to  co'..‘er  the  period  a-tter  1943, 
Simply  st?ted,  our  -fathers,  uncles  and  brothers  did  not 
-f  i  gh  t  on  the  Eastern  Front.  There-fore,  no  matter  hoi-'j  much 
o-f  the  Second  World  War  happened  in  Russia,  ou  r  vers  ion  will 
ali'ia>s  be  the  war  in  the  Pac  i -f  i  c  and  in  Western  Europe. 

That  IS  the  i.'isr  to  our  -fathers,  and  to  us,  their  children. 

In  all  tairness,  our  e thnocen tr i sm  has  resulted  more  in 
a  deer-phasis  and  series  o-f  omissions  than  in  outright 
-f  a  1  s  I +' i  c  a  t  I  on  .  And,  given  Soviet  sources  be-fore  195,;  5  = 
alread'-  discussed,  this  is  partially  understandable. 
Additionally,  as  military  historians  -frequent  Iv  point  out, 
there  are  numerous  problems  regarding  the  sire,  as  wie  1  1  as 
the  availability  o-f  unpublished  research  materials.  U.S. 
Army  records  alone  weigh  17,120  tons  and  -fill  188  miles  o* 


-filing  cases.  (17) 


Since  the  history  based  on  these  records 


is  scheduled  to  include  eighty  volumes,  one  must,  ot 
necessity,  be  highly  selective  end  rely  heavily  on  otticial 
histories.  It  is  in  the  process  o-f  "selection"  that 
historians  tend  to  overerriphas  i  ze  the  battles  ot  Western 
Europe.  Ethnocen  tr  i  srri  aside,  the  available  rriaterial  is  on 
"our"  war  in  the  West,  and  there  is  plenty  to  keep 
historians  busy  there. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  ten  years  that  many 
document i  on  the  Second  World  War  have  been  de c 1  as s i t i e d . 

Hnd  the  process  goes  on  today.  As  dC'Cumients  are 
declassified,  the  historian  is  frustrated  b>  having  to  miake 
rrianuscript  revisions  as  the  research  becomies  dated. 

Fijr  thermio'"  e  ,  mia'"y  doc  urrie  n  t  s  simipl>  rerriain  closed  to 
unofficial  researchers.  (18)  We  had  suppressed  much  of  the 
Second  I'io'' 1  d  War  because  of  the  role  of  ULTRm,  MhGIC  and 
various  intelligence  operations  during  the  uiar  .  hs  this 
I  n f  or m,  a  t  I  on  finds  its  I'.ia  >  into  the  open  foil  oi"  i  r,  g 
declassification  at  30,  35  and  40-year  intervals,  it  iMOuld 
appea’",  that  the  miore  irriportant  the  ccntribution  o*  Ui_TPm  tc 
the  war,  the  less  effectn.'e  our  rrnlitary  forces  i  .lou '  d  appear 
to  ha'.'e  been.  This,  coupled  wiith  Sc".' i  e  t  claimis  of  ha"ir.Q 
won  the  i/iar  ,  together  with  our  tirriing  our  entrance  into  the 
wai"  in  Europe  so  as  to  get  to  Ber  1  in  and  dr  aiv  a  line  across 
Europe  before  the  So'.wets  went  "past"  Ber  1  in  headed  iMest, 
might  encourage  some  hard  questions.  First,  yias  our 
invasior,  of  France  inter, ded  to  "help"  the  So"iets  or  to 
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"stop"  them  -from  spreading  their  in'fluence,  i -f  not  their 
■forces,  throughout  Europe,  or  both? 


Another  problem  with  the  Western  uersion  o-f  the  war  is 
more  di-f-ficult  to  understand  than  e  thnoce  tr  i  sm ,  which  can 
happen  by  accident.  The  study  o-f  the  Souiet  Union  became  a 
large  academic  pro-fession  during  the  worst  years  o-f  the  cold 
war.  There  was  some  study,  mostly  language,  literature,  and 
history  be -fore  the  Second  World  War,  but  serious  funding, 
organizations,  etc.  did  not  occur  until  the  1940s  and  1950= 
when  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  were  confronting  each  other  from 
Korea  to  Europe,  and  again,  after  Sputnik  was  launched  in 
1957.  As  a  result,  Soviet  acaderriic  studies  became  a.  highly 
politicized  profession.  The  main  rea-sons  to  write  about  the 
Soviets  after  the  wiar  was  to  show  that  “Communism  was  e"il" 
or  that  wie  needed  to  "knowi  the  enemy  better."  As  Stephan 
Cc  h  S'  n  points  out,  the  field  of  So"  i  e  t  studies  "...took 
shape,  after  all,  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere  of  im  itch-hunt  in 
the  educational  profession  that  included  House  Un-American 
Activities  Comrri  I  t  tee  ^  s  investigation  into  "Communist  Methods 
of  Infiltration"  in  1953,  the  firing  of  at  least  six  hundred 
professors  and  teachers  across  the  country,  dislc>alt>’ 
allegations  against  rriany  more..."  "  Loi-.ier  - 1  e  v  e  1  teachers  of 
Soviet  and  other  Comrriunist  affairs  particularly  felt  the 
political  stress  and  need  to  conform."  (19)  Cohan  notes  the 
problem  is  still  with  us  today.  "Not  surprisingly,"  he 
writes,  "revisionist  scholars  still  worry  about  appearing  to 
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be  "  so-f  theaded"  or  "so-ft  on  Communism,"  i -f  only  because  that 
might  jeopardize  their  access  to  policy  circles."  (20> 

Can  we  really  be  writing  accurate  history  that  says 
anything  even  neutral  about  a  country  our  President  is 
calling  "an  Evil  Empire’"  "Focus  o+‘  Evil"  and  "ash  heap  c+' 
history"  remarks  are  pretty  rough  on  an  academic  communit> 
still  trying  to  unwrap  the  "mystery  inside  an  enigma"  but  it 
probably  doesn't  make  that  much  di-f  +  erence  because  -few  are 
in-fluenced  by  the  acaderriic  writers  anyway.  Unlike  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  the  basic  literature  0+  the  Soviet 
Union  is  dominated  by  non -academic  writers,  -frorTi  lapsed 
Comrriun  i  s  ts  and  ertiigres  to  government  analysts  and 
^iournal  ists.  Think  back  to  the  books  that  have  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  way  you  -feel  about  the  So"iet  Union. 
Could  they  include  Hedrick  Srriith's  The  Russ  i  ans  .  Andrew 
C o c K b u r  n  ■"  s  Inside  the  Soviet  T h neat  ,  A r  k a d y  S h e c h e n k o ■'  s 
E'  r  e  a  l-'  i  n  0  w  i  t  h  M  o  s  c  ow  .  or  the  books  by  Uiktor  Suvorov  or 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn’  Where  are  the  historians  and 
a  c  a  dem i c  wr i  tens? 

Finally,  there  is  another  good  reason  why  we  may  ha'.'e  a 
distorted  v  1  ei 0+  the  history  o-f  the  war  --  ignorance.  In 
the  August-Sep  temiber  1983  issue  o-f  "Publ  ic  Opinion," 

Benjamin  J.  Stein  reports  on,  as  he  calls  it,  the  astounding 
level  o-f  ignorance  o-f  the  Southern  Cali-fornia  teenager. 
Granted,  it  was  not  a  scienti-fic  survey,  but  he  described 
talking  to  a  student  at  USC  who  did  not  have  any  clear  idea 
when  the  Second  World  War  was  -fought.  She  be  1  i  e’led  it  was 


sometime  this  century  (a  j  ournal  i  srri  rriajor!).  Even  more 
di+'-ficult  to  understand,  she  was  not  sure  which  side  Russia 
was  on  and  whether  Germany  was  on  our  side  or  against  us. 

In. fact,  Mr.  Stein  writes,  "I  have  not  yet  found  one  single 
student  in  Los  Angeles,  in  either  college  or  high  school, 
who  could  tell  trie  the  years  when  World  War  II  was  fought." 

"Of  the  teenagers  with  whom  I  work,  none  had  ever  heard  of 
UladiiTiir  Ilyich  Lenin.  ("Was  he  the  drummer  with  the 
Beatles  before  Ringo  Starr?")  Only  one  could  identify  Josef 
Stalin.  ("He  was  president  Just  before  Roosevelt.")  None 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  None  could  tell  me  what 
NATO  stood  for.  ("Aren't  they  the  ones  who  put  up  the  space 
shuttle  and  all  those  th i ngs?" ) ( 21 > 

"If  a  student  has  no  idea  when  World  War  II  was  and  who 
the  combatants  were  and  what  they  fought  over,  that  same 
human  being  is  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  just  what  this 
society  stands  for.  If  we  are  going  to  upgrade  our 
educational  systerr,,  if  wie  are  going  to  start  teaching  again, 

I  hope  we  will  begin  by  instructing  young  Amier  leans  with 
historical  facts  and  with  concepts  about  why  the  society  is 
w o r  t  h  p  r  e  s  e  r  v  i  n  g  .  People  w h  o  do  not  value  w hat  t  ti  e  >  h  a  v  e 
rarely  keep  it  for  long,  and  neither  will  we. "(22) 

If  all  of  this  sounds  "rriade  up"  to  you,  I  recommend  you 
do  what  I  did  when  I  first  heard  of  Stein's  article.  I 
asked  twienty  Arrierican  soldiers  in  rriv  unit  if  they  could  tell 
me  wihen  the  Second  World  War  was  fought.  I  accepted  any 
answer  close  to  1940  and  two  managed  to  get  it  right.  The 
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answer?  I  received  con -fused  World  War  II  with  the 

ReMol u t i onary ,  Ciuil  and  Korean  wars.  Euen  though  my  unit 

did  better  than  the  city  o-f  Los  Angeles,  I  was  very 

d  i  s  5  p  p  o  I  n  t  e  d  . 

High  School  and  College  students  may  not  need  to  knoi-i 
what  happened  on  the  Eastern  Front  in  the  Second  World  War. 
U.S.  Army  G-f-ficers  certainly  do  need  to  know  what  happened 
there  . 

Cone  1  us i on ; 

It  seems  strange  to  be  sa>ing  on  the  40th  anniuers ary 
o-f  the  end  o-f  the  Second  World  War  that  an  accurate  uersicn 
o-f  the  war  is  somewhere  in  between  the  Soviet  and  the 
Western  versions.  No  matter  however  -free  o+'  bias  our 
dedicated  historians  try  to  present  their  cases  about  the 
war,  -for  Americans  the  war  in  the  Pac  i -f  i  c  and  the  invasiC'D 
o-f  occupied  France  and  the  -fight  to  Berlin  will  ah-javs  be 
the  key  events  o-f  the  Second  World  War.  For  the  British  it 
I-,' i  ’  1  be  the  campaigns  in  France,  North  A+rica  and  Burma  that 
wi  1  1  ne'.'er  be  -for  Gotten.  Fo"  the  Soviets  who  1  ived  through 
the  Germ, an  invasion  o-f  their  country,  the  900 -day  seige  o-f 
Leningrad,  the  seige  o-f  Stal  in  grad  and  the  de-fense  o-f  Mosco'" 
are  their  miemiories  o-f  the  war.  For  themi  the  war  on  the 
Eastern  Front  will  always  be  the  decisive  struggle  o-f  the 
war.  Any  attemipt  to  establ  ish  an  "  i  n  ter  na  t  i  ona  1 
understanding"  o-f  the  e"ents  o-f  the  war  which  disregards 
these  d  i -f -f  er  ences  o-f  background  will  have  1  ittle  chance  C'-f 


success.  The  best  we  can  hope  -for  is  a  history  o+'  the  wsr 
that  presents  a  more  balanced  picture  than  we  haue  today  -- 
a  history  that,  at  least,  rriinimizes  the  distortions  and 
presents  all  the  -tacts. 

We  in  the  West  will  never  -fully  understand  the 
intensity  o-f  the  hatred  and  the  -ferocity  o-f  the  -fighting 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Ger-fTtans.  This  was  no  war  -fought 
in  cold  blood.  A  Soviet  version  o-f  “  Hogan  ^s  Her  os"  is 
totally  unthinkable.  The  Second  World  War  was  the  rriost 
s  i  gn  i -f  i  c  an  t  event  in  the  history  o-f  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
horrors  o-f  that  war,  the  terrible  loses,  and  the  nearness  to 
de-feat  ha'-’e  had  their  e-f-fect  on  all  who  survived  it.  When 
its  citizens  have  been  taught  that  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States  acted  in  ways  stongly  anti-Soviet  be -fore, 
during  and  a-fter  Russia's  period  o-f  greatest  need,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  their  suspicions  o-f  all  Western 
initiatives.  Their  history,  or  their  version  o-f  our  corrinon 
history,  has  taught  them  to  distrust  us.  In  this  i-'ia  >■  their 
peroept/ons  ot  history  may  be  more  in-iportant  than  the  -facts. 

As  George  F.  Kennan  wrote  twenty--f've  years  ago,  "Among, 
those  o+  us  who  work  i  n  .  .  .  C  the  3  .  .  . -f  i  e  1  d  o-f  historical  study, 
there  is  no'ne,  I  am  sure,  i-.iho  would  not  be  -free  to  admit 
that  the  western  countries  have  -frorri  time  to  time  made 
serious  mistafes  in  the  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
knoiv  of  none  of  us  who  is  corrimitted  to  proving  that  our  side 
was  without  fault  and  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  other  side 
consisted  exclusively  of  villainy.  If  a  corresponding 
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■forbearance  could  only  be  shown  on  the  other  side, 


I  -for  one 


could  hope  that  the  study  o-f  history  might  be,  as  it  should 
be,  one  o-f  the  means  by  which  each  ot  our  countries  could 
gain  a  measure  o+'  perspectiue  with  regard  to  itsel-f  and  by 
which  we  could  begin  to  reduce  the  d  i -f -f  er  ences  o-f  out  loot-: 
that  n ow  divide  us."  ( 23 ) 

Listening  to  a  knowlegeable  Russian  talk  about  the 
history  o-f  the  Second  ('lor  1  d  War  as  he  understands  it  i  s  an 
u  n  c  O'm-f  or  t  ab  1  e  experience.  It  causes  the  westerner  to 
reconsider  some  o-f  the  basic  assumip  t  i  ons  about  the  I'jar  which 
have  been  taught  as  unquestionable  -facts  o+  history  in  our 
public  and  rrwl  itary  schools.  At  -first,  it  i- 'as  eas:-'  to 
rationalize  the  difference  in  perspective.  He  knet'  less 
about  the  events  outside  the  Eastern  Front  than  I  kne--.'  about 
the  Eastern  Front.  His  version  of  events  was 
overs  imipl  if  ied.  He  undoubtedly  suspected  that  somie  of  the 
things  he  had  been  taught  were  not  true  --  although  he  naver 
said  so.  Ho".ie'ver  ,  i  t  had  ali-jays  been  clear  to  rrje  that  we 
had  not  given  the  Russians  proper  credit  for  their 
contributions  to  the  war  in  Europe.  Further,  I  began  to 
feel  t  ri  r  t  a'thcvjgh  I  may  not  have  been  taught  lies,  as  the 
Fuss  I  a  n  s  we  re,  I  had  c  e  r  t  a  i  n  1  y  not  been  taught  the  i.'ih  o  1  e 
trutri.  What  made  iiie  so  very  uncomfortable  wias  the 
real  i  ration  that  there  are  iriany  people  in  the  West  i-'iho  are 
planning  strategy,  making  assessments  and  pol icy  decisions 
frorr-  very  high  posi  tions  i-.iho  are  not  a'-vare  of  the  Soviet 


version  o-f  the  war  years  and  admit  to  no  problems  with  ours 
It  worried  me  then  and  it  still  worries  rrie . 

We  have  written  our  histories  o-f  World  War  II  to 
erriphasize  our  battles  and  neglected  the  rria.ior  campaigns  o-f 
the  All  ies  and  the  rT(ain  course  c+’  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviets  intensely  study  their  war  to  gauge  its 
applicability  to  the  preparation  and  conduct  o-f  ccntemporar 
war.  What  better,  more  practical,  reason  to  knowi  more  abou 
"their"  war.  Our  historians  may  quietly  murmur  "me  a  cu’pa, 
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